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Humanity.) 

The conception in both writers, 
Morely, may be “ 
know the soul to be only a function of the body, 
talk of the intellectual side, and the emotional side 


in the language of John 
convenient for classification, even when we 
as peopie 
the think- 
ing quality and feeling quality; though in fact, and at the 
roots, these qualities are mef two but one, with temperament 
for a common substratum.” 

“ Convenient,” no doubt, but like many other imaginary im- 
| provements upon the #ature of things, it tends to mystify the 
| practical mind, and as surely mislead the.speculative thinker ; 
for it supports a distinction in the nature of man, at war with 

| developed fact and verified science. In daily life, as in sci- 


peer “chemistry of death,” as his theory of the “ resurrec- | entific detail, it is injurious ; for in making the som/ a derivative 


tion ” has been called, belonged to a primitive Spiritualism, | 
and in his conception followed the Divine government, rather | 


than that development in the nature of things which gave a 
body, soul, and spirit to the human organism. A trinity in 
idea—if not in fact,—of metaphysical development that came 
through the Greek mind, and was the offspring of high cul- 
ture and speculative refinements upon phenomena, rather than 
from the simpler and more emotional believer. Naturally 
enough Paul failed to feel the need of this mental analysis, 
and was satisfied with the more primitive conception of a 


“ natural body,” which in the fulness of time would be érans- | 


formed into a “ spiritual body.” 
The Spiritualism of Greece had more analysis and less of 


faith in it, and followed the phases of its intellectual develop- | 
It culminated in and through Plato and Aristotle, | 


ment. 
and contained all the speculative philosophy of the times ; 
“and whoso knew them, knew all that Greece had to 
teach.” (Lewes.) 

To them we are indebted, accordingly, for the larger part | 
of our current psychology, notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
four hundred years before Paul wrote his letters to the Corin- 
thians, the doctine of body, soul, and spirit had been incorpo- 
rated into the metaphysics of Greece. Plato supplied the 
more speculative and ideal aspects of this psychology, while 
Aristotle, his.successor, gave it more logical consistency and 
certainty,—thus concluding, “All motion originates in the 
soul, and the agent that intermediate between sos? and body 
is spirit, which is placed in the heart.” (Lewes Aristotle.) 

Whether this is the historical commencement of this human 
trinity, it is unnecessary to inquire just here ; but it may be 
useful, the better to show bow little we have improved upọn 
it, to cite the following of late publication. “The trinity ina 
certain sense runs through the realm of all being. In man it 
may be formulated as a physical body, spiritual body and 


from, and a necessary part of God, it supports an antithesis that 
implies the ady has no such origin or relationship. It makes 
improvement and progress in Spiritualism logically impossi- 
ble, for it authorizes dualism, and creates a mental necessity 
for antagonism, by placing the intellect in logical conflict with 
the more emotional aspirations of the Mind. For in making 
God the predicate, “the notion of an antagonist principle is 
inseparable from every religious formula; as God can only 
be Good, and Evil does certainly exist, it must exist indepen- 
dently of him ; it must be eternal” (Lewes’ Plato 
The psychology of Aristotle, then, rather than the theology 
of Plato or Mr. Peebles, points in the right direction, inas- 
much as it appeals to facts, leading to observation and dem- 
onstration, which is the beginning and end of modern Spir- 
itualism. But even Aristotle's analysis is defective ; for the 
| reasons given for the soul's existence are as difficult to verify, 
as the ones he gives for localizing the soul are fanciful. He 
| says, “ The reason which persuades me that the soul can have 
| no other seat (pienal gland) is that 1 consider all the other 
| parts of the brain as double, and that thought is single ; and 
that one can easily conceive that the images are collected ia 
this gland by means of animal spirits.” (Lewes’ Aristotle.) 
The good sense of Aristotle in the above points to the drese 
for fundamental functions ; while the fanciful leads to the com- 
clusion that the Azar? is as exclusively the home of the spirit, 
asthe brain is the seat of the soul; distinctions entirely arbi- 
trary and useless. Worse than useless; for it occupied the 
minds of many persons, to the exclusion of more desirable 
and reliable knowledge First, because the warmer climates 
intensify the imagination, and support the emotions at the ex 
pense of the understanding. Second, because men and women 
wust be Observers of phenomena, classifiers of facts, and ver 
ifiers of sequences before they can interpret Nature properly. 
Advanced thinkers among the Greeks learned to respect some 
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of these conditions of the Intellect, and grew proportionately 
unwilling to longer acquiesce in traditional dogmas,—appeal- 
ing to Observation and Reason in investigation. These guides 
were considered fallible, however, unless supported by perpet- 
ual vigilance, Aristotle himself insisting that “men who de- 
sire to learn, myst frs? learn to doudt, for Science is only the 
solution of doubts,"—an aphorism novel in those days, in 
our own a truism.” (Lewes.) 

The seed for this persistency grew out of the imperfect ap 
plication of the skepticism thus inculcated; for the most 
advanced Greeks, in their eagerness to explain phenomena, 
were far too ready to accept observations which had not been 
controlled, and deductions which had not been verified. Never- 
theless it is their immortal glory to have recognized the neces- 
sity of groef; and this recognition was itself a consequent 
upon their ceasing to interpret phenomena as the direct results 
of supernatural agencies,—a result the more noteworthy 
and suggestive, since it was the common practice of the Greeks 
to “take phenomenon for granted as a safe starting point; 
although many of them, as well as Aristotle, knew that phe 
nomena wère wo? principles ; and yet, to suspect phenomena 
to suppose they needed sifting and probing in order to know 
what the fact is they denote,—this was no part of their prac 


tice nor his system.” Buckle, after citing the above from 


Maurice's A niie losophy, says, “ Nothing can be better 
than the expression that Aristotle did not suspect phenomena, 
though the sederns do suspect them and test them ” (Essays) ; 
but not until the Aristotalian “philosophy had become so in 
terwoven with the doctrines of the Church, that to doubt it on 
any point was a Aeresy, making the study of nature perilous, 
ifreselting in new views.” (North American Review.) 

How long this intellectual tyranny would have continued to 
enforee the speculations of Aristotle as conclusive and final 
in spiritual things we will not inquire, since it is conceded that 
the world is indebted to Science and the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood for that freedom which makes it no 
longer necessary to swear by Aristotle, Galen, or any other 
of the ancients. (Flourens.) The doctrine of the trinity in 
the human body continued, however, for Galen supported 
Aristotle, and insisted upon ¢Aree kinds of spirits,—the “ #a/- 
urai, the vital, and the animal.” Of these three kinds of 
spirits the moderns only adopted one—the animal spirits ; 
which leads Bordeu to say, “It is not easy to understand by | 
what fatality the natural and vital spirits have been compelled | 
to succumb, while the animal spirits still subsist. But | 
Flourens supplies the needed information, and says,“ It was | 
because Descartes introduced the animal spirits into his phi- | 
losophy, and did not introduce the others. The fortunes of | 
the animal spirits in modern times depended entirely upon the | 
philosophy of Descartes. As long as that philosophy existed, | 
they remained in being, and when it fell they fell with it.” | 
Add to this the impulse given to the same fanciful philosophy | 
by the labors of Servetus, who in his Restoration of Christi- | 
anity, concluded the soul was in the blood (a very ancient | 
notion), and that the same blood also formed the spirits. From 
all this there results a philosophy, half of which is theological, 
half physiological, extremely singular from beginning to end 
-but to the mind of Servetus—“ divine.” (Flouren’s Circula- 
tion of the Blood.) 

The further detail of these ancient speculations are unnec- | 
essary for the ends of this article, for it must be obvious from 
this brief survey of their relations to philosophic Spiritualism, 
that there is no certainty for psychology independent of sci- 
ence. Should there be any vestige of doubt remaining about 
the need of science in Spiritualism, it must disappear on know- 
ing the fate of this once famous trinity of spirits, “ whose pres- 


ence was necessary to excite contractibility in the muscles, 


which these conclusions are reached, it shoujd.be borne in 
mind that “ Mental Science forms no exception to the other 
branthes of growing knowledge. Those who are familiar with 
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the recent progress of thought, understand that the late ad 
vances of physiology have brought that subject into very 
close relation with questions of Mind. So important are the 
data thus contributed, and so intimate the mutual dependence 
of these objects, that it is ae longer possible to study Mind, 
in the true scientific spirit, without taking into account its 
material accompaniments.” (Youmans.) 

Philosophy, however, in its last and best analysis, will need 
the aid of many of the experiences of the modern medium and 
the experimental Spiritualist ; for if it is the glory of science 
that it dispels the conceits of supernaturalism and supersti- 
tion, it is no less the object of the Sciences to so enlarge and 
strengthen that conception of Life, which in its complete sense 
can justify the feeling, as well as the thought that proclaims, 
“ There is but one temple in the world, and that is the body 
ot Man. Nothing is holier than this high form, Bending 
before men is a reverence done to this Revelation in the flesh 
We touch Heaven when we lay hands on a human body” 
(Novalis); for otherwise, “O mysterious Life, how shall we 
fathom thy meaning ?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SAYINGS OF THE PRESS. 
jiis DIAKKA.—In an editorial, “ The Chicagdé Tribune” 


says, “ The Diakka are bad spirits. Andrew Jackson Da- 


vis has found outall aboutthem. According to his ponderous 
effusion on the subject, they are the beings who break dishes 
and tumble around furniture and tell outrageous lies and bring 
the shades of prominent dead men into disrepute by mali- 
ciously personating them. When George Washington sings 
* Hey-diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle,’ to a circle of awe- 
struck geese, it is not George Washington, but a Diak (if 
that is the proper singular of the tribal name). When Benja 
min Franklin dances a jig and Charles Dickens writes an 
idiotic story and Keats raps out this wonderous couplet ; 


You are my queen, 
Loveliest I ever seen, - 


the Diakka are playing their pranks. These things might be 
suffered to pass without protest, since such glaring shams are 
readily detected ; but when the Diakka carry a pail of dirty 
water into the yard and tipit over on the week's wash, as they 
lately did in Milwaukee, or when they give the furniture in 
a house the St. Vitus dance at midnight, as they have just done 
in San Francisco, or when they pitched the whole contents of 
a china closet into one heap of debris, as they did near New 
Haven, Connecticut, a few years ago,—then it is time to com- 
plain, Yet even these evils are not the worst. If a New 
Orleans burglar is to be believed, he has a spirit in his em- 
ploy, whom he described as ‘A very devil of a ghost! that 
will climb up any baleony in the city, crawl through any key- 
hole, and throw me down all the valuables, without so much 
as wakening a canary-bird.’ It is sufficiently appalling to 
think of a ‘devil of a ghost’ crawling through your key-hole 
without the added necessity of re ing him or it as a burg- 
lar. Of what avail are pistols against forms of air? 
You behold the elongate ghost half-way through the hole. 
You s ring to clutch him. He vanishes with a blood curdling 
chuckle. e next moment, while you are absorbed in keep- 
ing the bed and bedding from going through the ‘Ceiling 
against which they are pounding, your pantaloons, 
pocket-book, safe-keys, etc,, are dexterously whisked 

the transom, and the spirit, first dropping the water-pitcher on 
your head, disappears permanently. ‘ The Religio-Philosophi- 
cal Journal’ endorses the New Orleans burglar's yr and 
adds that the Diakka help the bandits of Italy and Mexico, 
and, in fact, the rogues of the world, This is too much. 
If we are to be preyed upon by all the scamps now alive, and 
by the spirits of all who have died, we might as well give up 
the contest. It is painful to think how the ranks of the Diak- 
ka will be swelled when the t generation of Aldermen 
and County Commissioners dies. Alas for our descendants!” 


aem AND sctence.—Speaking of the opinions on 
Spiritualism recently advanced by Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
“The Churchman ” says, “ Hitherto, Christian men have not 
been inclined to say much on this hardly believi 


that number of intelligent persons 
React ieee tence ey 


nst it. 
cal phenomena, but disbelievers in God and immortality, are 
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very likely to be taken in the snare. Beginning with the de- 
nial of the supernatural, they are confronted with phenomena 
they cannot explain, and readily pass from an extreme of un- 
belief to an extreme of credulity, The instincts of men are 
stronger than their philosophy, and that they find no God in na- 
ture, and trace their origin to the beasts, cannot quench their 
longings for immortality. They must have some sort of a 
heaven, and the revelations of spirits, poor as they are, give 
some comfort to their desolate souls. We look, therefore, to 
see Spiritism thrive as infidelity increases, and now that some 
eminent scientists have avowed their faith, we may expect 
that there will be ere long many accessions to their ranks 


i one the past week “ The Detroit Tribune” reproduced 
the account of the first public seance given by Mr apd 
Mrs. Holmes, at Blissfield, as published at that time in “ The 
Adrain Times.” We have made no extracts, preferring the 
account written especially for us, which appears on page 
under the title “ Doings in the Dark.” 


bares: AS A REFORMER.— In estimating an innovator's 
method, all depends upon the time and the enemy ; and 
it may sometimes happen that the time is so out of joint, and 
the enemy so strong, so unscrupulous, so immediately perni 


cious, as to leave no alternative between finally succumbing, 
and waging a war of deliverance, for which coming genera- 
tions have to bear the burdens in feuds and bitterness ; be- 
tween abridging somewhat of the richness and fullness of 
life, and allowing it all to be gradually choked up by dust 
and enwrapped in night. For let us not forget what Cathol- 
icism was accomplishing in France in the first half of the 
eighteenth century was the slow strangling of civilization 
Though Voltaire’s spirit may be little edifying to us, who af- 
ter all partake of the freedom which he did so much to win, 
yet it is only just to remember what was the spirit of his foe, 
and that in so pestilenta presence a man of direct vision may 
well be eager to use such weapons as he finds to his hand 
Let the scientific spirit move people to speak as it lists about 
Voltaire’s want of respect for things held sacred, for the good 
deeds of holy men, for the sentiment and faith of thousands 
of the most worthy among his fellows; still there are times 
when it may be very questionable whether in the region of be- 


Tief, one with power and with fervid honesty ought to spare | 


the abominable city of the plain, just because it happens to 
shelter five righteous. There are times when the inhumanity 
of a system stands out so red and foul, when the burden of 
its iniquity weighs so heavy, and the contagion of its hypoc- 
risy is so laden with mortal plague, that no awe of dilettante 
condemnation, nor minute scruple as to the historic or the 
relative, can stay the hand of the man whose direct sighgand 
moral energy have pierced the veil of use, and revesii the 
shrine of the infamous thing. The most noble of the holy 
men said long ago that “the servant of the Lord must not 
strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that oppose themselves.” The 
history of the churches is the history of a prolonged outrage 
upon these words by arrogant and blasphemous persons, pre- 
tending to draw a sacred spirit from the very saint who ut- 
tered them. We may deplore that Voltaire’s attack, and 
every other attack of the same sort, did not take the fair 
shape prescribed by the apostle to the servant of the Lord, of 


gentleness, patience, and the instruction of a sweet and firm | 


; but the partisans of the creed in whose name 
more human blood has been violently shed than in any other 
cause whatever, these, I say, can hardly find much ground of 
serious reproach in a few score epigrams. Voltaire had no 
calm breath of wisdom. Be itso. There are moments which 
need not this calm breath of wisdom, but a two-edged sword, 
and when the deliverers of mankind are they who “come to 
send fire on the earth.”"—Fohn Morely. 


RUIDISM IN MODERN TIMES.— The practice of lighting 
fires on St John’s Eve is clearly Celtic; it prevails 
throughout Ireland, and there is little doubt that it is a relic 
of the ancient fire-worship brought by the Celtic immigration 
from the East, and preserved in a modified form by the 
Druids. Theeustom of building churches with the chancel 


to the East is manifest relic of heliolatry, ahd fur- 
nishes a proof of the tenacity with which e 
cling to an observance, even for thousands of years 

abs meaning have passed away. The Isle of 


id 
kingdoms, and, as ~  e meiaen from its insular position, 


customs. This is satisfactorily 
in his “ Historical and Statistical Ac- 
We need cite but one example : 
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T” OMNIPRESENCE OF LiFe.— It matters little where we 
go: everywhere—in the air above, in the earth beneath, 


and waters under the earth—we are surrounded with Life. 
Avert your eyes awhile from our human world, with its cease- 
less anxieties, its noble sorrow, poignant, yet sublime, of con- 
scious imperfection aspiring to higher states, and contemplate 
the calmer activities of that other. world with which we are 
so mysteriously related. 1 hear you exclaim, “The proper 
study of Mankind is Man ;” nor will I pretend, as some er- 
thusiastic students seem to think, that “the proper study of 
mankind is ced/s,;" but agreeing with you that man is the 
noblest study, I would suggest that under the noblest there 
are other problems which we mnst not neglect. Man himself 
is imperfectly known, because the laws a universal Life are 
imperfectly known. His life forms but one grand illustratior 
of Biology, the Science of Life,® as he forms but the apex of 
the animal world 
Nature /ives; every pore is bursting with Life; every 
death is only a new birth, every grave a cradle. And of this 
we know so little, think solittle! Around us, above us, beneath 
us, that great mystic drama of creation is being enacted 
and we will not even consent to be spectators! Unless ani- 
mals are obviously useful or obviously hurtful to us, we disre 
gard them. Yet they are not alien, but akin ve Life th 
stirs within us stirs within them. We are all “ parts of one 
transcendent whole.” The scales fall from our eyes when we 
think of this; it is as if a new sense had been vouchsafed to 
1s, and we learn to look at Nature with a more intimate and 
personal love 
Life everywhere ! The air is crowded with birds—beautiful, 
tender, intelligent birds—to whom life is a song and a thrilling 
anxiety, the anxiety of love. The air is swarming with in- 
sects,—those little animated miracles. The waters are peo- 
pled with innumerable forms, from the animalcule, so small 
that one hundred and fifty millions of them would not weigh 
a grain, to the whale, so large that it seems an island as it 
sleeps upon the waves. The bed of the seas is alive with 
polypes, crabs, star-fishes, and with sand—numerous shell- 
animalcules. The rugged face of rocks is scarred by the si 
lent boring of soft creatures, and blackened with countless 
mussels, barnacles, and limpets. Life everywhere !—Geerge 
Henry Lewes 


Sone IDEA OF THE AGE OF THE WORLD.—In one of the 
WJ issues of “ Nature” Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace indulges 
in some speculations on the probable antiquity of the human 


species which may well starile even those who have long since 
come to the conclusion that six thousand years carry us but a 
small way back to the original home. In fact, in Mr. Wal- 
lace’s reckoning, six thousand years are butas a day. He 
begins by complaining of the timidity of scientific men when 
| treating of this subject, and points out the fallacy of always 
preferring the lowest estimate in order to be “on the safe 
side.” He declares that all the evidence tends to show that 
| the safe side is probably with the large figures. He reviews 
| the various attempts to determine the antiquity of human re- 
| mains or works e yat and finds the bronze age in Europe to 
| have been pretty accurately fixed at three to four thousand 
| years ago; the stone age of the Swiss Lake dwellings at five 
| to seven thousand years ; “and an indefinite anterior period 
| The burnt brick found sixty feet deep in the Nile alluvium 
| indicates an antiquity of twenty thousand years; another frag- 
ment at seventy-two feet gives twenty thousand years. “A 
| human skeleton found ata depth of sixteen feet below four 
buried forests, supposed upon each other, has been calculated 
by Dr. Dowler to have an antiquity of fifty thousand years.” 
| But all these estimates pale before those which Kent's Cavern, 
| at Torquay, legitimates. Here the drip of the stalagmite is 
the chief factor of our computations, giving us an r floor 
| which “divides the relics of the last two or three nd 
| years from a ey full of the bones of extinct mammalia, 
| many of which, like the reindeer, mammoth, and glutton indi- 
cate an arctic climate.” Names cut into this stalagmite more 
than two hundred years ago are still legible ; in other words, 
where the stalagmite is twelve feet thick and the drip still very 
copious, not more than a hundredth of a foot has been depos 
ited in two centuries—a rate of five feet in one hundred thov- 
| sand years. Below this, however, we have a thick, much 
older, and more crystalline (i. 4, more slowly formed) stalag- 
mite, beneath which, in, “in a solid breccia, very different 
from the cave-carth, works of art have been found.” 
Mr. Wallace assumes only one bundred thousand years for 
the upper floor, and about two hundred and fifty thousand for 
the lower, and adds one bundred and fifty thousand for the 
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IS IT MIND READING OR SPIRIT MANIFES-} 


TATION? 


I" his account of “The Modern Eygptians,” E. W. Lane, 
gives the following experiences with mediumistic boys and 
dnk mirrors, as he found them used in Cairo, in 1842-3 
and 4. They read very much like reports of phenomena 
known in America and Europe as “mind reading,”—so often 
confounded with independent clairvoyance and spirit control. 
The phenomenon, however, should have its own classifica- 
tion, if the verification of facts will justify it. To this end 
the experiences of Mr. Lane are highly suggestive. He 
says, “He [the magician] now addressed himself to me, and 
asked me if I wished the boy to see any person who was ab- 
sent or dead. Inamed Lord Nelson, of whom the boy had 
evidently never heard ; for it was with much difficulty that he 
pronounced the name, after several trials. The magician de- 
sired the bey to say to the Sultan, ‘My master salutes thee, 
and desires thee to bring Lord Nelson; bring him before my 
eyes, that I may see him, speedily.’ The boy then said so 
and almost immediately added, a messenger is gone, and has 
returned, and brought a man dressed in a black suit of Euro- 
pean clothes; the man has lost his left arm. He then paused 
for a moment or two; and looking more intently and more 
closely into the ink, said, ‘No, he has not lost his left arm, 
but it is placed to his breast.’ This correction made his de- 
scription more striking than it had been without it; since 
Lord Nelson quneraliy bad his empty sleeve attached to the 
breast of his coat; but it was the right arm that he had lost 
Without saying that I suspected the boy had made a mistake, 
I asked the magician whether the object appeared in the ink 
as if actually before the eyes, or as if in glass, which makes 
the right appear the left. He answered that they appeared as 
ina mirror. This rendered the boy’s description faultless. 
“The next person I called for was a native of Egypt, who 
had been for many years resident in England, where he had 


adopted our dress, and who had been long confined to his bed | 
by illness before I embarked for this country: I thought that | 


his name, one not very common in Egypt, might make the boy 
describe him incorrectly; though another boy, òn a former 
visit of the magician, had described this same person as wear- 
ing a European dress, like that in which I last saw him. In 
the present case, the boy said, ‘ There is a man brought ona 


kind of a bier and wrapped upina sheet.’ This description | 


would suit, supposing the person in question to be still con- 
fined to his bed, or if he be dead. The boy described his 
face as covered ; and was told to order that it should be un- 
covered. This he did; and then said, ‘ His face is pale ; and 
he has mustaches, but no beard,’ which is correct. ‘ 
“On one of these occasions (when not so successful), an 
Englishman present ridiculed the performance, and said that 
nothing would satisfy him but a correct description of the ap- 
pearance of his own father, of whom he was sure no one in 
the company had any knowledge. The boy accordingly, hav- 
ing called by name for the person alluded to, described a man 
in a Frank dress, with his hand placed to his head, wearing 
spectacles, and with one foot on the ground, and the other 
raised behind him, as if he were stepping down from a seat: 
The description was exactly true in every respect; the pecu- 


liar position of the hand was occasioned by an almost con- | 


stant headache; andthatof the foot or leg, by a stiff knee, 
caused by a fall from a horse in hunting. I am assured that on 
this occasion the boy accurately described each person and 
thing that was called for. On another occasion, Shakespeare 
was described with the most minute correctness, both as to 
person and dress; and I might add several other cases in 
which the same ician has excited astonishment in the so- 
ber minds of Englishmen of my acquaintance. 
“I have si these facts partly from my own espais 
and partly as they came to my knowledge on the authority of 
persons. The reader may be tempted to think 
that in cach instance the boy saw images produced by some 
reflection in the ink, but this was evidently not the case; or 
rate or gane by leading questions. 
satisfactorily ascertained by 
described in 
by in the street, 
offered him 
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altogether wrong, the magician 
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saying he is too old. The performer, or excited imagination, 
or fear, may be supposed to affect the vision of the boy, who 
describes objects as appearing to him in the ink ; but if so, 
why does he see exactly what is required, and objects of 
which he can have had no previous particular notion? Neith- 
er I nor others have been able to discover any clue by which 
to penetrate the mystery.” 


SPIRITUALISM AND THE BIBLE 


An extract from a Paper read at the Conference of the Brit- 
ish National Association of Spiritualists, Meeting in the 
Crystal Palace, London, on Friday, August 7th. 

j ig first question, viz., What does the Bible say on the sub- 

ject? we will take upon ourselves to answer from Holy 

Writ itself. We will commence with the visible manifesta- 

tions of the spirits ; their audible manifestations ; their tangi- 

bility; that they can be handled like living beings ; their lumi- 
nosity, @r accompaniment by luminous appearances; their 
susceptivility and recognition by those who have known them 
in life, and sometimes by others; the presentation by them 
of solid material bodies, without contact with any human or 


other visible beings ; the apparent alteration of the specific 


gravity of solid substances, as human bodies, tables, etc., sọ 
that they float in the air; visible writing executed by visible 


spirit hands, and sometimes | 


y the spontaneous action of pen 
upon paper; non-susceptibility to the effects of fire, on the 
part of both animate and inanimate objects ; we have more or 
less scriptural authority for every one of these classes of phenom 
ena as having been exhibited by spirits themselves, or by men 
| acting under spirit influence or control. We take spirits of all 
classes in the widest sense of the term. There are numerous 
appearances of angels recorded in Holy Writ, such, for ex- 
ample, as the case the “ Angels of God” who met Jacob 
at Maha aim ; of the angel who appeared to Balaam and his 
ass; of the ange! Gabriel's two appearances to Zacharias and 
Mary, and many others. Sometimes they appeared in a form 
indistinguishable from that of ordinary living men, as did the 
three angels who appeared to Abraham, the two to Lot, the 
one who appeared on two occasions to Manoah’s wife, and the 
angel who appeared to Joshua, “over against Jericho.” As 
to audible manifestations of spirits, of course almost all in- 
stances of visible appearance were accompanied by audible 
manifestations. We may give the case of Samuel's spirit 
Prophecy to Saul at Endor, and of the angel's messages to 
the woman at the sepulchre, and the two angels described as 
| “two men in white apparel,” who warned the apostles to de- 
part after the ascension of Jesus. We have examples of the 
tangibility of the spirit forms in the two angels who pulled 
| Lot into the house to them, and afterwards “ laid hold upon his 

hand, and the hand of his wife and his two daughters.” Also 
the angel who smote Peter on the side and raised him up, 
and the angel who twice touched Elijah, and specially per- 
haps in the mysterious one, with whom Jacob wrestled “ till 
the dawning of the day, and whom with a touch lamed him 
for life.” 

The recognition of spirits is proved by such as Samuel, by 
Saul, and of Moses and Elijah by the three Apostles on the 
Mount. 

Numerous examples may be given of the light which sur- 
rounded the angel who ma he, to the shepherds ; the light 
| which shone in the prison when the angels came to Peter, 
| and the luminosity of the garments of the angels at the as- 
cension of our Lord. Probably, also, of the luminosity of 
Moses and Elias when they “appeared in glory.” Spirits 
carrying material substances we have in the cake and the 
cruse of water brought to Elijah in the Wilderness by the 
angel. The movements of heavy bodies we have in the roll- 
ing away of the great stone from the door of the sepulchre, 
and in the opening of the prison door by the angel to set Pe- 
ter and John free. Also “the iron gate which leadeth to the 
City,” which opened of its own accord. There are instances 
of levitation of heavy bodies, such as the swimming of the 
iron hatchet head under the control of Elijah; the walking 
| of Peter on the water; the catching away of Philip from the 

desert of Azotus; and the “going up” of Elijah. Of spirit 
| writing we have the notable instance when “there came forth 
| the fingers of a man’s hand and wrote upon the plaster of the 

wall at the king’s palace.” 

Non-susceptibility of organic and in 
the action of fire we find in the cases hadrach, Meshech, 
and Abednego, including their raiments. Other phenomena, 
equally noticeable in their way, such as the possession 
by spirits of the bodily organs and mental powers of “ medi- 
ums” which might be readily illustrated by Holy Writ; but 
we shall say no more, as our time is limited, and we think we 
have sufficiently answered this ae 

HARLOTTE FITZGERALD. 

| 19 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park Square, W. 
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COMMUNICATION 
In what respect, and to what extent, does the action of a 


pon our organ lifer from that of a 


l N RDA w mt a body. Cãnanyt? 
abody? No! the lowest atom has form, and that constitute 


ing exist w 


a body, no matter what its shape If we say in what respe 
does the action of a person who has left the material 
differ from one still inhabiting it, would it no e fact 
more clear, and express a wider truth? I think so 

A person dwelling in the n ul form acts upon one ut 
the same plane, first: ı ) those who are principled in gross 
life, the same as capit ipe abor feei ‘ 
senses by the gratifi f th senses. Se f 
those in whom the intellect life is partly opened, by creat 
ing laws by the force of lling tl toa 
up to them, under penalties for emer Thire 
those in whom the intellect and genius are opened, by the 
laws of sympathy, the silent influence of habit and example, 
and the reciprocity of ser ents This is man upon man 
Upon the material plane 

A spirit in the spiritual body acts upon man in the natural 
body upon the lowest plane, by putting ideas into his m nd, 
in order to lead him to do his (the spirit’s) will, even tọ t} 


U 
complishment of deviltries suited to his organization 


the intellectual plane, by giving him ideas and the means of 

jutting them into operation, no matter whether in harmony or 
g 

otherwise with his surrounding circumstances And also by 

teaching him a belief in things immortal. Upon those in 


whom the affections are opened, by instructing them in the 
workings of their own inner 
govern their own being witi regard to laws outsic 
themselves ; peye hical attraction to others, and its c ause, 
a knowledge of a life beyond the portals of death, and the 
God within 

A material man acting upon another can, as far as his ex- 
ternals are concerned, cause him to be the creature of 
circumstances. He can by his acts so regulate the affairs of 
another as to call up all the virtues and vices of his nature, 
and make him a god or a demon. A spirit can only act upon 
his most interior soul, insidously instilling, by ideas and mag- 
netism, the different emotions, the most singular experieaces, 
—experiences that are sensed as well as intellectually known 


A spirit can so psychologize a person as to make them think 
they really ss tings Bele Wie, when they are only appear‘ 
ances created by the controlling power. A person in the nat 


ural body cannot do this to another, if that other is in full pos 
session oftheir mental faculties, because their selfhood denies 
the control. But the moment they submit their will, that mo 
ment their spirit leaves their natural bodies, and they take up- 
on them the life of the spirit. 

A spirit in the material body, and one inhabiting the form 
of the affections, can have the same experiences, with this dif 
ference—that the one still living on earth, in order to effect 
the same results as the one in the spirit world, must lay aside 
the laws that control the natural form, and adopt the laws that 
control spirit; while the one in the spiritual form must lay 
aside the laws a ining to that condition, and adopt the 
material ones. is is as to-persons of the same sex, Dif- 
ferent sexes act differently upon each other. 

Educate your own souls, and then you can cause the most 
startling results by the means of the will, the only real power, 
as far as the action of mam upon man is concerned, The 
spirit in the world of spirits, and the man in the material 
form, will then be co-equal# im power, The secret and silent | 
influence that pervades social life can be made to work for | 


the advancement of the race, in mass, instead of a few actors | 
controlling the destinies of the many. E. L. FENTON. 


es; the laws which should 
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SPIRIT TEACHINGS. 


THE chain connecting the two worlds t broke 
GOD does not sacrifice the minutest of spiritual at 
any other purp 
By the § ule à ol ` rit 4 aw tne wW 
rought near t 
THE vast elements of matter and spirit area 
the powers of the spirit 
THE greatest thought of the Christian wor 
eace and advancement of humanity 
Man when he dies passes through a chang y 
ut spiritually he enters an abode ex y to Í ne 
ul and spiritual state 
THE growth of s ST sa ral process By t 
f spiritu } As is y s na " 
iws of ph 
Spirit takes on the var s forms of its existence 
ast and ng t ex wt atter 
according 
THE spiritu nnatural wor Aw 
f reality, « f ghts and si 5 . 
ols and creations of spiritual life 
THE responsibility of each . al mind, the a 
viduality of every soul, the inner perfection of ea 
ul spirit titutes highe anc jofties 
ce 
ANY 5 enters éarthly existence s spir i 
er N e terme ns rece ¢ 
As € rge t gt guar and a 
gels « hat soul g its earthly pilgrimage 
THE usua fs world applies hat reg 
r s ia t wW € € f eg 
r wor and that region is or pen t 
mprehension through revelations through the 
of the mind, or through the actua emonstration of spiritu 
at are permitted to come int your presence a 
ka ka reveai U nscives to y 
PLEASE always bear in mind that only those wi 
seek for truth and good find them; therefore, do not say 
you will not believe till you see for yourselves, but rather s 
you will examine the evidences and seek by experin 
bring the assertions of others to the test. If you honestly 
this, it is quite certain you will ultimately come to the cor 
sion that the facts are as stated, and thal communk s pos 
t between the two worlds 
THE spiritual wor t is sa y those who are endowed 
with t tof perce ng the spirit, lies just beyond the at 
mosphere of the eart that there arises from the earth a 


aura or spirit ance that forms the abode of those sẹ 


that the spiritual world is 
nd finer material than any substance that 
we know the name of on earth; but that it is a constant an 


tangible world that the spirit inhabits 


its that have 


more transcende 


eart 


BEWARE of your thoughts; they are subtle shafts, that go 
out from your mings, you fancy into nothingness. Like an ar 
row that is sent forth at full speed, you may find it perhaps 
the heart of a friend. Take heed of your thoughts that they 
be good ones. W winged and potent power they go out 
from the spirit, and rise somew I 


ere in the world of souls. | If 
they be bad, how shall they sting If they be unkind, bow 
shall they hurt! If they be ill, how shall they demean you 
in the eyes of your own spirit, when you meet them as real 
ties, and face to face, in the world of souls! 


CONSIDER, if you please, that these truths are born of spir 
itual life: that souls who go out from your midst, and can 
speak to you, say, “Oh, | wish I had spent more time ìn the 
culture of the spirit, since I find that neither gold, nor bouse, 
nor lands, nor precious stones, nor any of the adornments of 
earth, can be taken into spiritual life, but only pure thoughts, 
only high aspiration, only lofty deeds, only merciful prayers 
and grand actions. These are immortal ; these alone are eter 
nal; these are the inheritance and the heritage of the spirit 
These are its treasures that you lay up in heaven, and that 
meet you when you enter spiritual life. Every thought and 
deed of daily existence just as surely rises into spiritual life 
and in some form of beauty or of deformity will meet you there, 
as that you think and breathe at all You will find there the 
unkind word ; you will find there the shapeless envy. the shad 
owy distrust, the unworthy suspicion, and the falsity toward 
your friend and neighbor. You will also find there the tear 
of charity changed into a pearl or gem of brightness that 
shall adorn your brow, the gracious thoaght and loving deed ; 
and the same impulse of kindness that has prom yor 
the hurry and bustle of life will come out before you iu spirit. 
ual existence, transcendent and beautiful. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISING RATES. 


s —The Srurrvat Scruwverr is published every Thursday 
by the Sciex rust Pustosmme Company, and can be obtained of any newsdealer 
or will be sent at the following rates 


Single Copy, One Year, $2.50; Six Months, $1.50; Three 
Months. $1.00. 


Advertisements.—The Sciewrist is a very good mediom for Advertise 
ments, It has a large circulation ; it is preserved for binding, and the advertise 
ment i pot lost to view amid è mass of others Advertisements will be inserted 
a the following rates — 


Inside Page, One Square, $1.00 first Insertion, and 80 cts 
each subsequent insertion. Outside page, 20 cts. per 
line each insertion. 


Correspondence.—Correspondents who write letters consisting of per 
wnai N e are requested pot to make them more than a quarter of a 
ume in length. Letters containing important facts or interesting news may be 
Vanger someumes. 

All conftnunications for the Editor, books for review, &c., should be addressed 
E. Geasv Beown, Office of the Spiritual Scientist, 9 Bromficld Street, Boston 
Masa 
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THAT CONVENTION, AND ITS RESULTS. 

We have sat in many conventions called for religious, 
reform, political, and other purposes, but it was reserved 
for us to witness during the past week, in the Parker 
Memorial Hall, a gathering convened without any other 
definite object than that claimed’by all conventions,—* to 
advance the cause of truth and human welfare ;” and if 
this was advanced by the remarks and discussions heard 
in these meetings, the results of the convention are prob 
ably satisfactory to its projectors. 

It might be interesting to the Spiritualists of the 
United States to know if this was the National Conven- 
tion, called by the Provisional National Council of the 
Universal Association of Spiritualists in accordance with 
its Constitution. 

And, again, it might be interesting to have known how 
many members of that Association felt sufficient interest 
to send delegates to its Annual Convention. Or if the 
thirty or forty persons present, and the fifteen or twenty 
persons who conducted its sessions, are any indication of 
the present national strength of this Association. 

The Council may have had the authority to invite all 
“ Spiritualists, Socialists, Infidels, Materialists, Free Re- 
ligionists, and Free Thinkers,” to attend and join in the 
“ effort to advance the cause of truth and human welfare,” 
and thereby swell the apparent strength of this move- | 
ment ; but we fail to recognize the right of the chairman 
to declare all these persons, when present, members, or | 
virtually delegates, and accept their votes as such in mat- | 
ters before the Convention. 

A convention so composed was clearly not a legal Na- 
tional Convention, and leads us to infer that there is not 
sufficient vitality in the Universal Association to enforce | 
Art. II., chap. 5 and Art. I., chap. 7 of their Constitution ; | 
or if the National Council recognize this as the National 
Convention, then, as it has adjourned sine die, without 
electing officers, or even passing resolutions to give it a 
character.as a convention, we may still assume that the 
Association bas no existence, or exists but in name. 

The opening evening gave indications that the Conven- 
tion would act on the “very important business ” which 
should have occupied its attention. The key-notes were 
sounded at the first meeting,—“ it was hoped that some 
steps would be taken to draw together the two great bodies 
—the one the radical, and the other thé conservative ele- 
ment of Spiritualists ; ” another “ would classify Spiritual- 
ists ;" another generous leader “ was in favor of dividing 
the platform with the conservatives ;" and there was al- 
most an open confession of an “ under dog in the fight.” 
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But Presto! Change! and from this evening to the close 
of the Convention there were no more indications that 
these were the leaders or the remnants of a once firm, 
powerful, and growing Association. 

Far better would it have been for the leaders of this 
movement had they followed the suggestion of one of 
their number; “ Adjourn the convention sime die,” said 
he ; “give it back as we found it before the Chicago Con- 
vention, and let us organize anew under a distinctive 
name.” 

The nation has the adjournment, sine die, Will it have 
the old movement under a new name? 


THE CONSERVATIVE ORGAN. 
‘The F 
reports and statements, and always i/ends to be, says in 


ston Herald,” which is usually correct in its 


its editorial columns,— 

“ The late meeting in Parker Memorial Hall, held under 
the * National Spiritualists’ Association,’ does not acc urately 
represent the conservative and respectable Spiritualists, whose 
organis ‘ TheBannerof Light.’ The latterdo not believe much 
in national or other organizations, holding that the strength of 
Spiritualism lies in individnal independence of thought and 
action.” 

We venture to suggest that this honor belongs, not to 
“ The Banner,” but rather to “The Religio-Philosophical 
Journal,” of Chicago, another leading spiritual paper, 
which has been uncompromising in its tendencies and 
unmistakable in its declarations concerning radicalism 
and conservatism. We do not think “The Banner” itself 
would insert the above quotation from “The Herald ” in 
its editorial columns as its editorial opinion ; in fact, the 
secretary of the late convention in Parker Memorial Hall, 
the treasurer of the “ National Association,” so called, 
and several of the leaders and speakers, are prominent 
contributors to “ The Banner,” and have been warmly 
supported in its columns. “The Keligio-Philosophical 
Journal ” did not hesitate to shake its entire circulation to 
the necessity of that prompt action which so speedily fol- 
lowed, and which has contributed so largely to produce 
the two elements which are now modestly termed “ radi- 
cal and conservative.” 


THE TWO PROFESSORS, 
The absorbing topic of the day would seem to be Prof. 


| Tyndall’s address, which finds space in the daily and 


weekly, secular and religious press, and receives also the 
most elaborate discussion. “The Christian Union,” of 
New York, and “ Harper's Weekly” look at it in its re- 
ligious aspects, and pronounce itin no respect essentially 
irreligious. “The Christian Leader” thinks he has hid- 
den his own views under a mass of opinions, and thereby 
shown cowardice and hypocrisy. “The Christian at 
Work ” thinks it “a matter -of sincere regret to the true 
scientist and to every lover of truth” that Prof. Tyndall 
“should have again laid himself open to deserved cen- 
sure, and to an opprobrium which he cannot hope to es- 
cape ;” and it bases its objection on the very point which 
“The Weekly,” in examining, did not think in any way 
antagonistic to religion,— the assertion of the professor 
that “in matter” he discerned “the promise and potency 
of every form and quality of life,"—a curious instance of 
a difference of opinion. 

“Zion's Herald” says he cannot extirpate the religious 
sentiment, and the next best thing is to render it as little 
mischievous as possible, and that the professor in his de- 
mands has prepared himself for a great disappointment. 

“The Christian Era ” says if the address is the highest 
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utterance of science, it is evident science can do no harm 
to religion. Science is no authority ; for its greatest dis- 
coveries are conjectures. 

“Instead of Agassiz, or any student of his breadth 
of of 


gationalist,” “it is Tyndall 


view and depth insight,” says “The Congre 


and Huxley and men of 
their narrow—though still illustrious—breed who thus 
sometimes misuse great powers to petty and ignoble 
ends.” 

“The Index” sees nothing more pronounced in the di 
rection of materialism than is contained in an article of 


the editor’s, published in “The Christian Examiner,” in 


March, 1866, and quotes to show the similarity. 
cluding he says,— 


In con 


“The way out of Tyndall's imperfect materialism is clear 
through it into a philosophy which may be called materialistic 
or spiritualistic, as you please, yet which shall recognize the 
infinite ‘cosmical life,’ as embracing our little human life, not 
as an alien thing, but as part and parcel of itself.” 


“The Investigator” notes “the fear and alarm of the 
Christian Church at the progress of scientific develop 
ment,” and says it clearly indicates its inherent weakness 
as a teacher of truth, and concludes,— 

“The two professors have set the people to thinking, and 
that will do good ; for we read that the ‘ agitation of thought is 
the beginning of wisdom.’ ” 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS, 
Woutpn'r an Ananias and Sapphira miracle, which 
Brother Beecher has often preached about, be the most 
convincing in these 


argument sworn statements which 


now occupy so much of the public attention? 


Tue R. P. JOURNAL, of Chicago, says,— 


“Some time ago, we published the following prophecy, 
translated from the German, by a gentleman residing in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Here is the first item: ‘1874. Strengthening of 
the Spanish Republic. Dissatisfaction in France. General 
armament in Italy. A new chief of government in France 
Death of Pius IX.’ So far as the Spanish Republie and 
France are concerned, it has proved true to the letter. Before 
the year has expired, we look for a fulfillment of the remainder 
of the prophecy.” 

GRaniTE MILL, of Fall River, was by no means a type 
of the most unsafe mill in New England: there are many 
in existence at the the present time daily holding the lives 
of hundreds of poor operatives, which may at any time 
be overtaken by a similar fate. The owners, operatives, 
authorities, and inhabitants of factory cities and villages 
should at once awaken to the necessity of providing these 
structures with every facility for escape in case of fire; 
and every apparatus or invention which shall tend to 
check a rapid advance of the flames should be applied 
and ready for instant use. 


in discussing the topic, “ Have Animals Souls ?” James 
Freeman Clarke says, in “ The Atlantic,”— 


“If we mean a human soul, it is certain that animals do not 
possess it—at least in a fully developed condition. If we 
* Do they possess an immortal soul?’ that is perhaps a 

question difficult to answer either in the affirmative or the neg- 
ative. But if we mean by a soul an immaterial principle of 
life, which co-ordinates the bodily organization to a unity; 
which is the of growth, activity, perception, volition ; 


which is intelligent, affectionate, and toa certain extent free,— | 


then we must admit that animals have souls.” 

In his conclusion he makes a distinction in human life 
of the organization and the organizing principle. We 
know what happens to the first ; as to the other we neith- 
er see nor know,— 


“ This is as true of plants and of animals as of men: and 
there is no reason for s that when these die, their 
A 
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SHORT-HAND Nores. 


Tue individual who has kept truth on bis side has had no 
other companion for a is a wharf in this 


Kit 


Too 


year THERE 
city which is made precisely to a T 


} 


at the Boston 


Theatre, is by no means a kitty THIN summer 


Weston, the walkist, has made another failure 
He 


g Indians, recent 


clothing 
It is the only success he has ever achieved 
THE Warm S 


considered 


Of course 
s always sure of it 


oston, 


} 


y in were not by the managers of the 


same, a very warm spring on the pockets of the public. Red 


man don’t always take,—except a scalp, when he 


A PLEASANT Bony-Part,—the wish-bone THE most 


inprofitable crop young men ever sow is wild oats. But they 


always want to see how it is themselves Few men are 


more fare in their dealings than our horse-car conductors 


Ir Cain killed Abel, it follows that he was able todo it; 
but this does not justify the naughty act On the see,— 
Those who have attended recent exhibitions It is said 


that “a miss is as good as a mile ;” how is it about a Miss of 


another sórt? Tue art of keeping a secret is to put it 
Tue Mechan- 


c by providing t 


under a “ Locke on the Understanding 


ics’ Fair is doing the fair thing to the publ 


best exhibition it has ever given Potitics in Massacho- 
setts, like many of the drinks in the liquor saloons, are very 
It was some father or other (perhaps here 


in Boston), who said to his son, “ Take a wife, my dear boy.” 


much mixed 


The old gent was taken aback slightly when sonny asked, 
“ Whose wife, pa?” GOING overboard may be described 
as something akin to mounting the contents of a lumber-yard 

A MANIA for chenille work has broken out among the fash- 
ionables. There is a woman who goes about teaching how 


work shot It 


able recreation, although physicians say it does not benefit the 


the be done for a compensation 


s an agree- 


eyes to any great extent FRANCE is becoming “riled 


over the persecution of the press. And well it may be 

TrrLes of nobility have been re-established in Cuba, and 
taxes are to be paid on them according to the royal decree of 
1846 SOME excitement has been caused in Portugal by 


rumors that I 


a new scheme for an Iberian union has been 
mooted, and that it has its origin with Prince Bismarck 
ENGLAND is paying much attention to Chinese literature, and 
two new works will soon be published THe average sal- 
ary of certified masters of elementary schools in England and 
Wales is $517 per annum. More than one-half, also, are pro- 
vided with a house or live rent free. In Scotland the average 
In Ireland the 
2, and only a little over one-fifth have their 
hduses rent free AND now it is said there has been no 
Maine liquor law in the State of Maine for the last two years, 
and no one knew anything about it. The liquor law was the 
main feature of Maine, and it is mainly by that she is known 
about the world PRESIDENT PORTER, of Yale College, 
rightly considers that the only way to raise the standard of 
our collegiate education is to reform, the preparatory schools. 
The latter are the foundation of the former, and unless the 
foundation be well laid, the superstructure will inevitably lack 
solidity Now that it is commencing to “blow off the 
coast” it will be noticed that our careful and aristocratic 
yachtsmen are bringing their vessels into port with rapidity. 
The period of “ fair weather sailing,” so very popular, is over 
for this year A MINNESOTA minister who said that the 
| grasshoppers were a plague sent to punish the Grangers, is 
| coming East to find another pulpit A New Hampsnine 
| woman when dying made her husband swear on the Bible that 
he would never marry a woman with a sharp nose AN 
Englishman who emerged from a mine just after an explosion 
| observed that business was too blarsted lively for him dowa 
| there... ...Sumpay last was the anniversary of the occupa- 
| tion of Rome by Victér Emanuel Ir the finding of the 
French court of inquify be true, Bazaine seems to have first 


broken his eand then solemaly lied his friends out of 
a man of honor!......SaratTooa is almost de 


income 1s $551, and two-thirds live rent free. 


average is $2 


scrape. 
serted, and the villagers have commenced to coust up their 
money. 
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Norurc is more terrible than active ignorance. 

WE are governed more by influence than circumstances 

Tue body grows according to what it feeds on ; so does the 
mind. 

Custom may lead a man into many errors, but it justifies 
none. 

He that will believe only what he can fully comprehend must 
have a very long head or a very short creed 

HEROISM is active genius ; genius contemplative heroism 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting titself in 
action. 

He that does not go as far as his heart urges and his mind 
directs is a coward; he that goes further than he intended is 
a slave. 

A SUPERCILIOUS attention to mute formalities is a certain 
indication of a little mind, conscious of the want of innate 
dignity. 

It is of no advantage to have a lively mind if we are not 


spe The perfection of the pendulum is not to go fast, but to 


e regular. 

Be constant it what is good, but beware of being obsti- 
nate in anything that is evil; constancy is a virtue, but obsti 
nacy is a sin. 

Ir is the mind that makes the body rich, and as the sun 
breaks through the darkest cloud, so honor gleams in t 
meanest habits. 

“To BE put aside or misunderstood by men, and not to 
indignant at it, is it not the trait of the man eminently 
ous ?— Confucius. 


be 


ComMOoOnN sense is not a native original faculty, as many be 
lieve, but the result of a well-stored intellect, and of faculties 
trained to discriminate acutely. 

Be not proud of riches, but afraid of them, lest they be a 
silver bar to cross the way to heaven. You must answer for 
riches, but riches cannot answer for you. 

MISFORTUNE and misconduct were born twins. Our faults 
are oft the parent of our woes, and he who most declaims at 
the world’s frown has generally done his best to earn it. 

WHENEVER unselfish love is the mainspring of men's ac- 
tions ; wherever happiness is placed, not on what we can gain 
for ourselves,.but on what we can impart to others ; wherever 
we place our satisfaction in gratifying our fathers and mothers, 
our brothers and sisters, our wives and children, our neigh 
bors and friends,—we are sure to attain all the happiness 
which the world can bestow. 

THE great ocean is in a constant state of evaporation It 
gives back what it receives, and sends up its waters in mists 
to gather into clouds; and there is rain on the fields, and 
Storm on the mountains, and greenness and beauty every- 
where. But there are many men who do not believe in evap 
oration. They get all they can and keep all they get, and 
so are not fertilizers, but only stagnant, miasmatic pools, 


"HE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON LIFE AND HEALTH.— Removed 

from light, the body grows pale, exhausted, and bloated ; 
scrofula, and many other complaints, depending upon a want 
of tone, are generated. In this respect we are not unlike 
plants, which we see, when forgotten in a cellar, grow blanched 
and sickly; shooting out rapidly their feeble and flexible 
stems; nor resuming anything of their distinctive color, un- 


til some leaf can expand itself eagerly toward the light of a | 


crevice. ` 
Among human beings, it is not, unhappily, those only who 
are condemned for their crimes to seclusion, who prove to us 
the injurious effects of the absence of light. The unfortunate 
beings doomed to work for us in the bowels of the earth are 
living illustrations of this fact; but those who inhabit large 
cities have still nearer evidences: in the dark and narrow 
streets and lanes—in windowless houses—in dark kitchens 
and cellars—too many, particularly of the infantine and young. 
confess the absence of that influence that imparts the beautful 
hues to the human cheek, as to the varied creations of nature, 
and which, combined with heat, sets a distinctive mark on the 
matives of different parts of the globe. Considerations of 
this kind might lead slators to pause before they exclude 
taxation an ion of a blessing, which is indeed one of 
vital principles of animated existence. 
Persons who are continually si and talking are the 
least aware of the im of those exercises to the hu- 


PHENOMENAL. 


[For the Scientist 
INQUIRY 
| vain you ask, to"you no answer plain 
— f 
Comes forth, from earth, or sea, or bending skies, 
And with a restless heart you seek in vain 


To solve and fathom the deep mystery 


But 'tis a soothing thought, we love its tone, 
That such sweet knowledge shall to you be given 


That we shall meet, and know again as known, 

Our earthly friends, once more, above in heaven 
Though earth, nor sea, nor the clear sky, 

Declare your knowledge of the spirit land ; 

Nor eye, nor heart, conceive, descry, 

The fellowship of that immortal band, 

Yet God doth in all things declare 

That we shall meet, and know our friends above 
Where sight, and praise, replace both hope and prayer 


And all is peace and everlasting love 


For the S 
IMMORTALITY 


|" all one hopes and all one fears 


Were prisoned in life's narrow bound 


If travelers through this vale of tears 


Saw no better world beyond, ‘ 


What could check the rising sigh; 
What earthly thing could pleasure give ; 
Who would venture then to die,- 


Who could be induced to live? 


DOINGS IN 


THE DARK, 


SPIRITUAL MANIFESTATIONS AND MATERIALIZATIONS.— 


FORMS FELT SEEN, AND HEARD, 


‘ wee “DEN 


We n Philadelphia in May last, through the courtesy of 


Dr. Henry T. Chi 
of his friends who were witnessing some strange phenomena 


l, I was admitted into a private circle 


in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, recent! y from Lon- 
don. The meetings were usually held at eight o'clock in the 


evening. I will not at present relate the wonderful things | 


saw in the light at these meetings, which extended over a pe- 
riod of two weeks, confining myself to what occurred in the 
dark sittings, which occupied the first part of every evening. 
Whatever may have been the efficient cause of these occur- 
rences, angel, devil or mortal, it is only fair to Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes to say that they solemnly denied that they them- 
selves, or so far as they knew or believed, any other living 
human beings, had any agency, direct or indirect, in their pro- 


duction. 
These occurrences took place under the following 


CONDITIONS 


Mrs. Holmes sat near a table placed against the wall. On 
it were a violin, two guitars, a tambourine complete, two tam- 
| bourine rings, an iron ring and a bell. Before the gas was 

extinguished she was usually very securely tied, by some of 
the more skeptical of the persons present, to her chair, and 
sometimes to the table also. When no one volunteered to tie 
her she was invariably tied by some invisible imme- 
diately on the extinguishment of the light, and very tightly, 
with her hands behind her. Every few minutes the gas was 
re-lighted, and the tying was found in every instance to remain 
undisturbed. The untying was always in the dark, and by 
some agency which usually threw the rope across the room to 
the who had done the tying, when effected by any 
member of the circle. 

The persons present sat round the room in a semicircle, 
| terminating at one extremity at the door of the room, which 
was invariably kept locked. It was here that Mr. Holmes 


usually sat, the person next him always holding both his hands 
while we were in the dark. Whenever desired, he took his 
seat at some ether place in the circle; but wherever he sat 
his bands were invariably and continually held by members of 
the circle while the darkness continued, At the other end of 
the semicircle sat Dr. Child himself, whose hands also 


held by the person next to him. 
sure ee as Mrs. 


In order that we 
Holmes expressed it, “there were no 


H 
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hands about,” the sitters were required to keep their hands 
constantly joined during the darkness, which requirement ap- 
peared to be always faithfully observed. 

The circle consisted exclusively of friends and acquaintan- 
ces of Dr. Child, who desired to investigate the phenomena, so 
that confederacy on their part would seem to be out of the 
question. The number usually present was some twenty-five, 
more or less 

The only other door in the room communicated with a bed 
chamber ; but this was entirely boarded up, and the boarding 
solidly secured to the door frame by iron clamps, nails ar 
screws. 

It was under these conditions that all the occurrences took 
place which I am going to relate; confining myself, for the 


most part, to the comparatively few that addressed themse 


jual s 


to my own ind nses 
AT THE SITTING 

on the fourteenth of May, a guitar was taken from the ta 
and while being constantly thrummed, was < r f 
circle close to our heads, sometimes ) touch us. | 
felt it touch my hand and rest a mome n l will } 
remark that the occurrences observed the ittings 
began at the very instant the light was tinguis At 
of bluish light once suddenly appeared near the ceiling, an 
constantly varying in size, was waved over and among us for 
two or three minutes. Pendant to it was a trair 
light, like the tail of a comet 

THE NEXT EVENING 
I myself held Mr. Holmes’ hands. I was touched w sor 
of the instruments four or five times, on my han 


of my head, and on my face 
jut over my head and restec 
ighted it was found to be or 
for a minute or two, | 
to be a gigantic fan, which 
entire circle. The fanner was sa 
Once, after a great noise heard 
the instruments, a chair near t 


were all found scattered topsy-tur o 

Holmes had been tied by a skeptic who had brougt y 
rope, and had, as he stated, used peculi On exa 
ination he found his tying and his peculi i i 
At last Mrs. Holmes was quickly untied ark, and the 
rope was thrown across the room into owners lay I 
influence that did this was said to be who in this 
world had been a sailor: This “ Richard,” while. carrying 
the instruments round the room, thrumr them, and t 

ing us with them, often spoke to us in a and shrill voice 


as he passed. 


THE NEXT EVENING 


the same occurrences took place, varied only as to det 
But I myself had an additional experience. Every evening 
one of the most conspicuous influences was called “ Rosie, 
apparently a bright and merry child who sometimes spoke 
through Mrs. Holmes, and at other times made herself heard 
and felt in different parts of the circle, speaking then in a very 
distinct whisper. She was said to be an Indian girl who had 
died when five years old. Whatever, or whoever she was, 
nothing could be more amusing than her quick and witty re 

artees and her merry laugh, when heard through Mrs 

olmes, She was the life of the dark sittings. This evening, 
when she had quitted Mrs. Holmes, and was said to be mak 
ing the tour of the circle, I asked her to visit me. A few mo- 
ments afterward “Richard” touched me with a guitar. I 
asked, “Is this Richard?" He promptly answered with his 
shrill voice close to me, “ Yes; but Rosie is right here, too 
And the next moment I was patted on my hand and on my 
knees by what appeared to be a child’s hands. I asked, “Is 
this Rosie?” She said in a very distinct whisper close to 
my face, “ Yes, it is me. Good bye.” 

This evening, and also at other times, | repeatedly heard 
Mrs. Holmes speaking to some one in the circle while seated 
in the chair to which she was tied, simu/faneously with 

- “ Rosie's” whisper near me, and “ Richard's” sbrill talking 
further off. 

At the request of a gentleman in the circle, “ Rosie” took 
from him an orange and carried it toa lady on the — 
side of the room, I distinctly heard her speak to the lady as 
she placed itin her hand. An old gentloman invited her to 
do the same with his watch. She succeeded so fur as to pluck 
the watch from his vest pocket, but after several ineffectual 
tuggings at the chain, she left the watch on his knee, where it 
remained when the gas was relighted. 

The nucleus of the waving Bine light was alternately en- 
larged and contracted. Many of the circle said they discerned 
“oN in it. I saw none myself; but I am too near sighted 

to distinguish features across a room, even in broad daylight. 


AT THE SITTING 


of May iọth the occurrences were substantially the same, 
though with many variations as to details, At Dr. Child's 


request “Rosie” went and took an orange from him, to be 


livered to Miss R. who sat next to me on the right Yn her 
way she was called by a gentleman to come and take from 
him a bouquet he had brought for her. She did so, a res 


that Rosie had given her the orange 
nose, afterwards patting her on | 


ently Miss R. exclaime 
and held the bouquet to 


cheeks. I had distinctly heard “ Rosie 
“Isn't ? Does it smell sweet? On pe ing 
relighted, bouquet, as also another one wh ee 
ven to her was f that 4 
had been carry ng se 
inde g 
THE TIN 
f May was at4 k P.M There w 
rese if n wilt 
er t gs ł t nose o 
ll a larg f ics ud r 
cir ying How sw 
On M 2 2 2 th ` 
irt i r 
ea May 2 ` 
ESIDE W A F A 
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he ~ w rt times s 
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} a a S r r E 
y 
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er 1] i i > r 
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r F : en making r 
al ke 
H s 
tn publ € = 
t The next moment xclaime 
“What have you brought me, Rosie ? wrappe 
a handkerchie afterw 5 f 
“ Rosie” car r f across r 1 
to a Mr. L, ied whe “gas was 
relighted. 5 
aced a very large r 
room. The very ght was extin 
guished “ Richard j e know 5 
usual variet x rap 
idly slide al ~ “ 
was very J ega to play 
The gas was r e box 
the middle of the f er air, a 
all the members “ ands 
joined. 
fro 
M AN has a Spuritual nature as age has test x 
- casional outcomings of the mysteri vers à 


today the te 


locked 


in the 


to deny them, and to sneer at everything that is 


developed and make them manifest. That which erst was a 
truth full of most s now a silly and ab- 
surd superstition gnorant and weak 


minded. The facts of the past—-facts as stubborn and as well 
attested as the existence the men ¢ now 
looked upon as being fictions, only to be believed in by chil 
dren and fools. 


of themselves 


Y es. spiritual nature of man is apparent in the entire history 

ofthe past. It is only the preseat that desies it, and in its 
skeptical arrogance raises its haughty soul against God, hoping 
by such means to shut out the glorious light of the truth of 
heaven. Anything that is calculated to bring back to the race 
a higher degree of spirituality, to cause men to look into their 
own souls, and discover those hidden powers so loag dormant, 
and awaken to activity the latent forces so long inactive, must 
prove of the very test benefit to mankind. This we bold 
that the modern spiritual manifestations, rightly understood, 
are calculated to do and to do most effectually. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED OF SPIRITUALISTS. | 
HE following questions were asked at the lectures given 
by Mrs. Tappan, August 26, 27, and 28, at Liverpool. | 
The answers dre by the chairman of the meeting, Dr. William | 
Hitchman, F. R. S., of Italy and Germany, and president and 
founder of the Liverpool Anthropological Society :— 


1. Can animals reason ?—Some do, others do not, appar- 
ently. . 

~y 7 the stars inhabited ?—Spiritualism, like astronomy, 
is a science. There are spirits in the flesh and spirits out of 
the flesh who affirm the existence of more inhabited worlds 
than one, #.¢., earth. : 

$ Is it possible to feel without nerves ?—Yes, certainly 
Some animals—the ameba, for example—eat without a stom- 
ach, move without muscles and without limbs, breathe without 
lungs, and are nourished without blood. In frogs, the nutritive 
fuid is cold, not warm. 

4 What is the size of a soul >—The size differs in different 
individuals. In some animal organizations it is considerable, 
in others it is so extremely small as not to be appreciable to 
mortal sense. 

5. Do spirits know what the soul of man is made of ?— 
Yes: C48, H36, N6, O14, scientifically domonstrated. 

6 What is Spiritualism ?—I hold “ Spiritualism” to be the 
name of the science which has demonstrated to human sense 
that all which exists in man essentially is spirit, and that if we 
are to be happy in time or eternity, our lite must conform to 
the state of a spiritual sphere by or through spiritual-minded- 
ness—that is, exercise in the holy affections of spirituality of 
soul, love God with all your heart and mind, and your fellow 
man better than yourself. 

7. What does Spiritualism say of morality and a healthy 
life in the present state of society ?—That he or she is most 
moral who does the most good, maintains true puritanism of 
body and soul, that is, avoids alcohol, tobacco, gluttony, and 
the follies of fashion, adhering only to the laws of Nature and 
the science of health—in short, studies how to avoid the doc- 
tor. 

8. Does Spiritualism agree with theology about Christ ?— 
If by Christ you mean Jesus of Nazareth, the son of a Pales- 
tine carpenter, no. I cannot answer, however, for Spiritual- 
ists in general ; but as you address your query, like the oth- 
ers, to “Dr. William Hitchman,” I do know something of 
that individual spirit, and he thinks that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the most glorious hero of true spirituality of soul that 
ever adorned the flesh and blood of humanity, and that too 
with majestic dignity and heavenly brightness of the Divine 
Presence. Theology, however, tells us that Jesus was born 
before his mother, and is of the same age as his Father. 

g How can I know the truth about Spiritualism for myself? 
— Attend a circle and use your common sense, as others have 
done before you. 

10. What is spirit?—Life in a higher and better form. 
Throughout the whole ascent of beifg, from monad to man, 
Nature is but a prophetic hymn heralding the advent of an im- 
mortal soul. 

11. What arè the relations of spirit and matter ?—For my- 
self, I am of opinion that spirit bears the same kind of rela- 
tion to matter—which is itself nothing but a sphere of force— 
as water does to bed ony of which it is composed. No form 
of matter is independent of mind. Spirit is an ethereal sub- 
stance that appears and disappears. 

12. What are Spiritualists driving at ?—I do not know, since 
I am not their coachman. 

13. Do any learned or scientific men believe in it >—Yes, 
many thousands. And even in Liverpool | know that more 
than a score of the most eminent lawyers, parsons, and doc- 
tors believe in it as firmly as does the Psychological Society 
in Islington Assembly Room or out of it. At least, clergy- 
men and doctors have written to me stating the facts, and 
asking permission to go.to seances in Liverpool or the neigh- 
borh and they are some of the most popular preachers. 
Man cannot create the truth of God: he can only discover it. 
The testimony of an honest sweep, therefore, who speaks truly, 
is just as valuable as that of a parson, lord, or bishop. 

14. What does Spiritualism teach about heaven and hell ?— | 
That you make you own heaven and hell spiritually for time 
or eternity. 

15. Has Christianity failed in any age or nation ?—No, for 
the best of all possible reasons. No “age or nation” has 

guo Christianity in the form of the religion of Jesus. 

16. Why do spirits who commune with mortals talk nom- 


Because spiritual teachings are often result of mortal 
“education,” which latter has hitherto n largely of 
“nonsense ;" and the “signs and n are just those 
in which materialists or to witness and 


Nores ano Notices. 


At JORN A. ANDREW HALL, Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing, Mr. C. M. Huggins presided, and a quartette rendered 


| some very fine selections, Mrs. S. A. Floyd, while under 


control, spoke of the sentiments which had been given to the 
world, during the past week, under the guise of Spiritualism ; 
then of the sacredness, honor, and beauty of the marriage 
tie ; of its efficacy as an incentive to labor andas a consola- 
tionin the trials and temptations of life. The marriage tie 
was one of the beauties of our Father-God,—a gift to his 
children. Without it some idea might be gained of the state 
of society by seeing the miserable condition of the little ones 
who were today in the world without a protector. Spirits 
have much that interests them in the spirit-world, but it be- 
longs, not to us, but to earth’s children, and they feel that 
they must bring only the best they can find, and that which 
shall make’ them feel life’s responsibility. It was due to the 
world at large, that they should receive the light of immortali- 
ty independent of the mockeries of the past week. Spiritual- 
ism is the grand starlight of truth and genius which gives to 
the world peace and prosperity: It does not come in a lustful 
robe to break up families, but to erect a temple on earth where 
men may learn to sacredly respect the rights of a fellow-man. 
It comes to reveal, but only through the dawn of virtue. The 
lecturer further showed that children needed the parents’ 
teaching ; and parents, when old and feeble, needed, in return, 
the care and attention which they should receive from chil- 
dren. In conclusion, the audience were exhorted to look be- 
yond the present world, where every thought, act, and deed 
was recorded, and where the recompense was found in the re- 
cord of a well-spent life. Questions concerning Prof, Tyndall's 
theory and the doctrine of reincarnation were fully and readily 
answered, 


A SENSIBLE, practical, entertaining book is “Homes and 
How to Make Them,” just published by Osgood & Co. Itis 
full of excellent hints for all who think of building. The sec- 
ond volume of “ Osgood’s Little Classics” will published 
in a few days. It is entitled “ Intellect,” and contains “ The 
House and the Brain,” by E. Bulwer Lytton; “ D’Outre 
Mort,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; “ The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” by E. A. Poe; “Chops the Dwarf,” by Dickens ; 
“ Wakefield,” by Hawthorne ; “ Murder, Considered as One 
of the Fine Arts,” by DeQuincey ; and “ The Captain's Sto- 
ry,” by Rebecca Harding Davis. A good dollar's worth 
surely. 


THE CHILDREN PROGRESSIVE Lyceum had an interesting 


| session, Sunday morning, consisting of speeches, declamations, 


and music. We would advise our readers who have not seen 


| a lyceum in working order, to visit Rochester Hall, 554 Wash- 


ington Street, any Sunday morning. They will be cordially 
received. The Boston Spiritualists’ Union, which now meets 
at 554 Washington Street, held conference Sunday afternoon, 


| —H. S. Williams presiding. The evening session was de- 


voted to the answering of questions. It was very interesting 
and instructive. 


An OLD FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENT was given by the Lyceum, 
Monday evening, consisting of a concert, supper, and dance. 
The concert was an amusing one, and the renditions by “ye 
old folkes” met with hearty applause, The costumes were 
attractive, and the whole affair was well managed, -The sup- 
per and dance were very social and much enjoyed by all the 
participants. 


Messrs. Ler & SHEPARD are about to publish George M. 
Baker's new book,—* Running to Waste, he Story of a Tom- 
boy,”—which promises to prove, as it should, one of the 
the most propular juveniles of the season. Mr. Baker has 
written much for the amateur stage, and has been uniformly 
successful, enjoying unusual popularity in that line. His latest 
effort shows that it is not out of hissphere to write a most 
excellent and entertaining juvenile story, and for this peculiar 
and difficult task we believe he has qualifications which will 
soon place him in the front rank among contemporary au- 
thors, 


Books Recetvep.—* Brittan’s Journal of Spiritual Science, 
Literature, Art, and Inspiration ;”" “The Sanitarian,” New 
York, N. Y.; “ Nature’s Laws in Human Life,” an exposition 
of Spiritualism, embracing the various opinions of extremists, 
pro and con ; together with the authdr’s experience. the 
author of “ Vital Magnetic Cure.” Boston: Colby & Rich, 
Publishers, 9 Montgomery Place. 


Howsroox & Co. will occupy their new store, 133 Tremont 
Street, about the last of this week. 


st 


We have a few copies of Numbers 1 and 2 left and for sale 
at this office. Those who desire to keep a file for binding 
should improve the opportunity. 
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Reography, Poetry , Phiiosopà: Prychotagy. aad $par- 
tualism, with works os Ethocingy. À amd 
Natural History, cas be bad at = above ced 
rate 


* Second Hand ** Books wil be forwarded + 
a slight advance: on “ aactoe prom,” the parucelae 
for which can be settled by correspoedence, 


Mw By Fp, OKT 
forwarded i à the of the Post- 
the order for the same doing semi te 


J. H. W. TOOHEY 


| 67 Broadway, - = + ~ Chelsea, Mass 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A PREPPY HOUSE FOR LITTLE MONEY. 
HOMES 


And How to Make Them., 


By E. C. Garpmen. Musmied. 200. 

Altogether very capital, and sure of being pronounced 
uncommonly entertaining reading, apart from amy con- 
sideration of their substance Ae substance of the 
book, however, is quite as valuable as its form is vari 
ously attractive Te is a treatise on house-bai ding 
Se much good sense and good taste on this all-impor 
tant subject are not often, to our thinking, embraced 
within an equal compass. Whether the reader is going 
te build or not, he will enjoy it wastly; and if he n 
he should give it his most dilligent attention. 7A 
Comgregationalist (Boston 


*,° For sale by Booksellers. Sent. postpaid, om re- 
ceifi af price, by the publishers 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0. 
BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Stones Through Glass Houses, 
Modern Ohristianity, 
A Oivilised Heathenism. 


By the author of “ The Fight at Dame Europa's 


A scathing satire upon the conventional Christianity 


of the t day 

“A both strong and striking—a book which 
camnot be read carelessly or dismissed lightly.” 
[Louise Chandler Moulton in the New York Tribune 

to,000 sold in England within a few months. 

Cloth, remo, $1.05: paper, 75 cents 


WILLIAM F. GILL & C0., 


Publishers, 151 Washington St., Boston. 


Beautiful Fresh Flowers, 
AND FLORAL DESIGNS 


For all Occasions. 


DEE & DOYLE, 
FLORISTS AND SEEDSMEN, 
57 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


B. C HAZELTON, 


Specialty Photographer, 
_ 260 Washington St., Boston. 
Book and Job Printing, 
9 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


A PUBLIC BENEFIT. | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOW TO FORM A SPIRIT CIRCLE 


ly is calculated that one person in every seven 


it become a medium by observing the proper com 


The thousands of Suiritualists have, in most 
ases, arrived at their conclusions by agencies estab 
ished by themselves and independently of each other 
aod of the services of prof Every 


indeed a 


hat all may be 


are prevented as those 


ay at all times be ev 


nto Spiritdalism should begin by forming 


spirit circles in their own homes, with no Spiritualist 
r professional medium psesent. Should no results be 
btained on the first occasion, try again with other sit 
ters. One or more persons possessing medial powers 
without knowing n are to be bosd im nearly every 

Let the room be of a comfortable temperature 


| rather than warm —let arrangements be made 
jbody shall enter it, and that there shall be no 


nterruption for one hour during the sitting of the cir 
cle 

2. Let the circle consist of from three or five to ten 
individuals, about the same number of each sex. Sit 
round an uncovered wooden table, with all the palms 
of the hands on its top surface. Whether the Conds 
touch each other or not is usually of no importance 
Any table will do, just large enough to conveniently | 
accommodate the sitters he removal of a hand from 
the table for a few seconds does no harm; but when 


one of the sitters breaks the circle by leaving the table, 
it sometimes, but not always, ver) considerably delays 
the manifestations. 


3. Before the sitting begins, place some pointed lead 
pencils and some sheets of clean writing paper on the 
table, to write down any communication that may be 
»btaiped 


4. People who do not like each other should not sit 
in the same circle, for such a want of harmony tends 
to prevent manifestations, except with well-developed 
physical mediums: it is not yet known why. Belief 
or unbelief has no influence on the manifestations, but 
an acrid feeling against them is a weakening influence. | 


s. Before the manifestations begin, it is well to en- | 
ps in general coavemaiion or in singing, and it is | 
that neither should be of a frivolous nature. A 
prayerful, earnest feeling among the members of the 
Fiche gives the higher spirits more power to come to 
the circle, and makes it more difficult for the lower 
Spirits to get near. 


6. The first symptom of the invisible power at work 
is often a fee’ like a cool wind sweeping over the 
hands. The firs manifestations will probably be 
table tiltings or raps 


7- When motions of the table or sounds are pro- 


' duced freely, to avoid confusion, let one person only 


speak, and talk to the table as to an intelligent be~ | 
ing Let him tell the table that three tilts of raps 
mean “Yes,” one means “No,” and two mean 
“ Doubtful,” and ask whether the arrangement is | 
understood. If three signals be given in answer, then 
say, “If I speak the letters of the alphabet slowly, | 
wil you signal every time I come to the letter you 
want, and spell us owt a message?" Should three 
signals be given, set to work on the plan proposed, 
and from this time an intelligent system of communi- 
cation is established | 

6. Afterwards the question should be put, “ Are | 
we sitting in the right order to get the best manifesta- 
tions?" Probably some mem! of the circle will | 
then be told to change seats with each other, and the | 
eo will be afterwards strengthened. Next ask, | 
" Who is the medium?" When spirits come assert- | 


| img themseives to be related or known to anybody | 


READ THE FOLLOWING 
Cheap Excursions daring the Month of 
September, 


Boston to Welfboro’ and Return. > oe co! 
Boton to North Conway and Return. . -sen 00 | 
Boston to Glen House and Return. ......10 00 | 
Boston to Crawford House and Return......--. paad 


Boston to Southwest Harbor (Mi. Desert) and i 
o TOEP PERE 6a) 
Boston to Isles of Shoals and Return (good only i 
M Bapt Derre ones seen cernnnnee oe 338) 


present, well-chosen questions should bo put to test 
the accuracy of the statements, as spirits out of the 
body have ali the virtues and all the failings of spirits 
in the body 


9- A powerful physical medium is usually à person 
of an impulsive, alec tionate, and genial nature, and | 
very sensitive to mesmeric influences. The majority 

of media are ladies | 
i 


The best manifestations are obtained when the me- 
dium and all the members of the circle are strongly 
bound together the affections, and are thoroughly | 
comfortable and :ı tbe manifestations are 
of the spirit, and shrink somewhat from the lower | 
mental influences of earth. Family circles, with no 
strangers present, are usually the best. 


If the circle is composed of persons with suitable | 
temperaments, manifestations will take place read- 
ily ; if the contrary be the case, much perseverance 
will be necessary i 


| 
Possibly at the first sitting of a circle symptoms of 
other forms of mediumship than tilts or raps may | 


Boston to Hampton or Rye Beaches and Return..2 so | ake their appearance. | 


Alsa Dom q3 Satinas line of Eastern 
to above pointa, at pro- 
portionate Low 


A of prices will be made with the 
So Ee 1e G 


THE SPIRITUAL SCIENTIST, « weekly sews 
Paper devoted to Spiritualiom; giving Reports of 
Meetings, aod the progress of the movement in all 
parts of the world , description of Seances aod Spir- 
iual Phenomena; Extracts from New Works; Arm 


swen to Correspondents, Me, Mc. | 
LPG waliats everywhere! help to rwstain tha | 
paper. 
BOSTON: Scientist Co., 
9 Brompsia x | 


36 SPIRITUAL SCIENTIST. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Be sure and examine the 


FISCHER PIANOS. 


They are the most desir f any Piano ever 


sfleeed for the price. Second hand, all prices, from 
$50 io $300, Pianos to rent, at LADD & CO'S, 
«So Washingtoa St pi e Boylston 


HENRY F, MILLER, 
Pianoforte Manufacturer, 


BOSTON. 


WM. C. HILL, 


PIANOS. 


AlSo, agent for the celebrated 


ESTEY ORGAN. 


22 ELIOT STREET. 


JOHN A. ANDREW HALL, 
114 Chauncy St, BOSTON, 

Will be leased by the Evening or à Series of Evenings 
as . for 
ASSEMBLIES, CONCERTS, and DRA- 
MATIC ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Upon application to 
O. M. HUGGINS. Superintendent, 

At the Hall, Daily, from 8 o'clock, A.M. to 6 P.M. 


C. D. WATERMAN & CO., 


220 Washington Street, 


(Three doors north of Summer Street) We empi 
the most skilful and and experienced workmen, vs 4 
have every facility for 


REPAIRING 


Jet, Rubber, Shell, Gilt, Coral, Coraline, 
Steel, Tur J 
Garnet, gasp Jans Ġxidised, Pearl, 


And everything in COMBS, FANS, and 


Fancy Jewelry. 
Gold-Plated, Silver and Gold Jewelry 
Repaired and Made to order. 


Many expensive articles can be saved a little 
timely repairing, and at a small expense imes, 
Repairing the old will save purchasing the new. 


PROMPTNESS ANO MODERATE CHARGES. 


The largest and finest assortment of Fancy Jewelry 
in the city, in our new store, 


220 Washington Street. 


FOUNTAIN 
Steam _ Washer! 


SAVES CLOTHES, 
SAVES WOMEN, 
SAVES MONEY, 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES TIME. 


Fits any boiler ; lasts for years ; 
every one warranted or money re- 
funded; thousands already sold. 
Directions with each. In order- 
ing, send size, length, and width. 
State and County Rights for sale. 
Agents wanted. Price $3.00. 


Fountain Steam Washer Co., 


5 Tremont St., Boston. 


